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THE CLEVELAND GROUP PLAN. 


HE city of Cleveland has been making a determined 
effort for civic beauty. The conditions are far 

from ideal. The railroads have usurped the entire lake 
frontage; and though the city proper is set on a bluff 
raised considerably above the tracks, the railroad stillis a 
pretty hard proposition to bring in line with any attempt 
at a dignified approach into the center of the city. Real- 
izing that in a proper solution of questions of this sort 
there is involved more than mere matters of business ex- 
pediency, the city some time since very wisely employed 
a Commission consisting of Daniei H. Burnham, John 
M. Carrére and Arnold W. Brunner, who together con- 
stitute a Board of Supervision for Public Buildings and 
Ground, and who, in that capacity, have just made a 
most interesting report upon what has come to be known 
as the Group Plan of Public Buildings. The conditions 
now are substantially as follows: There is a prominent 
square at about the center of the city forming the termi- 
nation of Euclid Avenue, and being bisected by Superior 
Street. Facing this square are a number of the most 
prominent commercial buildings, and the Chamber of 
Commerce occupies one corner. The Post Office is under 
construction, occupying the major portion of one side of 
the square. Thedistrict between the Post Office and the 










































railroad tracks is at present filled with a poor class of 


buildings, the greater portion of which could easily be 
spared. The present City Hall is an old structure which 
never was adapted for its purpose and which it is proposed 
to abandon entirely. The county building has been de 
cided upon, plans have been accepted, and this buildin 
which is to cost several millions, is a very important fac 
tor. The Board of Supervision have taken all these va 
rious points into consideration and have laid out a species 
of esplanade starting from a new station to be built on 
the lake front and carried on a line at right angles to the 
lake, the end of the esplanade being formed by the Post 
Office and a projected Public Library. This esplanade 
occupies a width equivalent to an entire city block and i: 
adorned by a sunken garden ‘treatment, with fountains, 
etc. The City Hall and the county building respectivel) 
balance each other on the lake end of the esplanade and 
are designed to face towards the lake. The report of the 
Board includes very complete plans, showing a possible 
architectural treatment of the buildings facing on the es 
planade or mall, together with the proposed treatment of 
the railway station and its approaches. ‘The report is 
most carefully considered, reflects great credit upon the 
Board, and places within the reach of the city of Cleve 
land an opportunity such as few cities have ever pos 
sessed to build a dignified, imposing entranceway to its 
business center. 

The most interesting point in connection with this 
report as affecting cities outside of Cleveland is the 
revelation it affords of possibilities in influencing publi 
sentiment. We believe that this is the beginning of a 
movement of civic improvement which will be very far 
reaching in its influence. Perhaps it is not quite fait 
even to call this the beginning. Washington has already 
set a splendid pace in practically adopting the report of 
the Commission appointed to improve the city. Chicag« 
under Mr. Burnham’s directions, is considering a very 
remarkable series of improvements which will transform 
the present unsightly lake front into a beautiful, formal 
park. Wherein the Cleveland plan is different from any 
of the others is that it contemplates a sweeping condem 
nation of private property, not for mere business devel 
opment, but for an artistic, dignified approach to a great 
city. This is, if we understand it rightly, the first instance 
in the world’s history where such an act has been consid- 
ered by a municipality, and we believe it will be by no 
means the only instance, but that it will be speedily fol- 
lowed by similar action on the part of other cities who 
will awaken to an appreciation of the fact that beauty is 
a necessary concomitant of city improvements. 
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Brick Architecture in and about 
J Chicago. 


BY ROBER' ( SPENCER, JR. 


( jin the of a few favored sections, interesting ex- 

amples of good modern brickwork in Chicago and 
its environs are as hard to find as the proverbial ‘‘ needle 
in a haystack.”’ So great, however, is the extent of ter- 


ritory over which her vast mushroom growth is sprawled 
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It is the purpose of this series to present a pictorial 
survey of the brick architecture of Chicago and its 
environs, illustrating chiefly those numerous but widely 
scattered examples, chiefly residential, which the tran- 
sient architect visitor would not be likely to see unless 
accompanied by a wise guide and willing to travel 
long distances. Outside of certain limited districts, 
Woodlawn and Kenwood on the south side and the 
Lake Shore Drive neighborhood and Buena Park on the 


north side, the good work is widely scattered. Some 





rABLI AND WORKSHOP, RIVER FOREST 


discovers a lot of interesting work; 
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idividuality 
is well as that good, substantial architect- 
recognizes the possibilities and respects 
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APARTMENT HOUSE. 


Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect. 

of the best examples are in the remoter suburbs, where 
the architect has not been hampered by lack of space. 
Chicago, like New York and Boston, seems destined 
to be a city of apartments, ‘“‘flats” and tenements. 
In the future comparatively few fine detached homes 





Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect. 
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I LAKE SHORE DRIVI ENTRANCE, HOUSE FOR FREDERICK C. BARTLETT, ESQ. 
Ar tect Frost & Granger, Architects. 
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ENTRANCE, HOUSE, BUENA PARK. 
George W. Maher, Architect. 


ENTRANCE, HOUSE, WOODLAWN AVENUE. 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect 
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OAKWOOD BOULEVARD. 


Architect 
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ENTRANCE, POST-GRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


Dwight H. Perkins, Architect 














POST-GRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Dwight H. Perkins, Architect. 
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THE 


MUSIC ROOM. 


HOUSE, LAKE SIDE DRIVE. 


LIBRARY, HOUSE FOR DR. GEORGE 5S. 





in ample grounds will be built within her present cor- 
porate limits. 

The bald sameness of most of the modern apartment 
buildings is very tiresome; only here and there is any 
intelligent and tasteful originality shown. No. 157 Oak- 
wood Boulevard is a refreshing departure from the stereo- 
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LIBRARY MANTE 


Howard Shaw, Architect 





ISHAM. 


James Gamble Rogers, Architect 


typed neo-classic affairs with their cornices and bays of 
galvanized iron, aptly dubbed ‘‘ Chicago granite.’’ Here 
bands of light pinkish red bricks and ivory toned terra- 
cotta in gray-white mortar form a strong yet agreeable 
contrast. The cornice, somewhat reminiscent of North 
Italian brickwork, is excellent in design and scale. The 
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portal, with its flanking, open loges, is very effective, 
and the carved detail is quiet and good. 

Another excellent though more conventional doorway 
in brick and terra-cotta is that of the Post-Graduate Medi- 
cal School at Twenty-fourth and Dearborn Streets. The 
building is of brick, with deeply raked-out horizontal 
joints, the vertical joints being unaccented. 

In the house at 5711 Woodlawn Avenue Mr. Perkins 
has used a light red brick in gray mortar. Although 
plain almost to the verge of baldness, the building is 
given a degree of interest by the grouping and propor- 
tion of openings and its simple all-brick details. 

One of the most severely dignified of the very new 
city houses is James Gamble Rogers’ Isham house on 
North State Street. Of rough purplish-red brick laid in 
Flemish bond in light mortar, with trimmings of Bedford 
stone, already smoke-toned to a dull gray, it suggests 
quite strongly the refinement of the best modern French 
domestic architecture, the only jarring note being the 
almost brutally plain hip-roofed dormers in the slate roof, 
which contrast a little too strongly with the ornate gabled 
ones. The half court on the street with a fountain built 
into the neighboring latticed and vine-covered wall and 
the glimpse into the rear court through the forte-cochere 
are pleasing details of this simple and effective though 
unusual scheme. 

The house at No. 99 Astor Street is one of the few 
which came from the office of Adler & Sullivan. Severe 
in its general aspect, its richness of detail is massed at and 
above the entrance and in the cornice. In these parts 
wood and copper have been employed, contrasting darkly 
with the buff Roman brickwork. Unfortunately the 
effect of this little building is now seriously marred by 
the huge walls of a newly built apartment house 
near by. 

George R. Dean has made very clever use of light buff 
and dull red bricks in the little building fronting on 
Thirty-ninth Street, just off Cottage Grove Avenue, 
which was originally designed for a theatre and is now 
devoted to bowling alleys. The arms of Chicago, three 
branches on a shield, appear in the spandrels. 

In the suburb of Oak Park the Farson house, designed 
by George W. Maher and built of a very delicate mottled 
gray brick in white mortar with red shingle tile roof, is 
interesting as an original attempt to solve the problem of 
the wide covered porch. While the cornice lines of porch 
and house are harmonious, the porch does not attach 
itself to the building sufficiently in composition. The 
same criticism applies to the house at Hinsdale, the porch 
and first story of which are built of white enameled 
Roman brick. The house at 4820 Greenwood Avenue, of 
red Roman brick, designed also by Mr. Maher, has less 
of the strong horizontal feeling than the others, although 
equally square and severe 

The house in Buena Park, a more recent example of 
Mr. Maher’s work, is of cream white Roman brick with 
cement base, Bedford stone trimmings and portal, wooden 
cornice and dormer and red shingletile roof. The carved 
detail is refined and beautifully executed. 

Frank Lloyd Wright’s houses are all original and in- 
teresting. The house at River Forest is the architect’s 
work best known and, on the whole, the most successful. 


The richly ornamented frieze and simple, widespreading 
roof are in perfect harmony with the site, the chief feature 
of which isa grand twinelm. In coloring, the house is 
very rich, the bricks are Roman of an almost orange tan 
in the mass, and are full of variety in shading and 
texture. The roof is of shingle tile especially burned 
to a rare, dull salmon pink. 

The little stable and workshop is classic in composi 
tion and terminates the vista through the forte-cocher 

There are a lot of interesting houses on Woodlawn 
Avenue. The clere-storied one at 5132, designed by Mr. 
Wright, has been given a very pleasing, delicate texture 
by laying up the warm light gray Roman bricks in white 
mortar, suppressing the vertical joints with mortar col 
ored to match the bricks. A formal planted approach of 
unique design, a loggia with octagonal columns of 
bricks laid with rustic angles, a rich frieze of ‘‘staff” 
modeled by Richard Bock, the sculptor, are interesting 
features, handled with characteristic cleverness 
originality. 


and 


The half-timbered house in Oak Park is notewortl 
for its quiet simplicity and the richness of the timbe1 


treatment in the overhanging north gable. The lowe1 
walls are of deep warm buff Roman bricks, the bal 
ustrade of the yard wall and the corbel course under the 
second story are of richly modeled terra-cotta. A _ tool 


house is connected to the main building in picturesque 
fashion. 


The house in Buena Park is more striking than any of 


the preceding ones, but is hardly so successful. The 
projection of the eaves overpowers the staircase bay and 
the general effect of the building is not quiet enoug! 
A charming feature of the exterior, however, is the littl 


roofed colonnade or ambulatory, which forms an extended 


entrance porch, the reception hall, offices, etc., being 


the ground floor. The principal rooms on this and tl 
main floor are wainscoted with buff brick to the tops of 
the openings, the brick wainscot being enriched with 
laid bands of tile mosaic of gold and color 


The ‘‘ Francis’ apartment house on Forestville A\ 


venue 
is bold and dignified in scheme yet refined in detail 
Here Mr. Wright has used, in the lower story, a rich wall 
treatment of thin, flat band courses of Bedford stone wit} 


t 


broad bands of flat terra-cotta ornament between them 
The two entrance porches are ingeniously and delicate]; 
treated, but being in the angles of the porch, are not 
visible in the accompanying illustrations. 

The ‘‘Francisco’’ apartments out on the west side, 
widely known as ‘‘ Honeymoon Terrace,” is another 
building designed on novel lines for collective housing by 
the same architect. One view shows an angle of the 
great courtyard which is treated as a small public garden 
and on which the majority of the apartment entrances 
face. The other gives a glimpse of the court through 
the main portal on Francisco Street. <A staircase at each 
angle gives access to a gallery extending all around 
the porch from which the tenants enter their respec- 
tive suites of three and four rooms. The premises, 
particularly the gardens, are kept with scrupulous care 
and the apartments are very popular with young mar- 
ried people of modest means who have no small incum- 
brances. 
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Old Brick Houses at Richmond, 
Surrey. II. 


k RANDAL PHILLIPS. 


\ NUMBER of small parishes lie around Richmond. 
/ oak : 


hey have a history of their own which goes back 


centuries, but with the increase of population and the ex- 
tension of building their boundaries are becoming broken 
de 1 and they merge into the larger borough of Rich- 


ond Petersham and Ham on one side of the river 








im on the other, once distant and distinct 

lets, have now lost their rusticity, just as Kew is no 
ger an isolate d village, but an oasis between London 
Richmond, connected with both by a line of suburban 
ses. So that we may very legitimately extend our 
msideration to the outlying parts, though in doing so 


Ye necessary to be circumspect, else the houses be- 

me so numerous as to be impossible of notice in the 
present article For that reason I do not propose to go 
along the road to Kew, which would soon lead us aside to 
Mortlake and the several fine old buildings in its vicinity, 
but rather to take a short circuit on the Petersham and 


Twickenham sides of the river. 











RUTLAND LODGE, PETERSHAM. 


At a bend of the road that skirts the foot of Richmond 
Hill — below the famous ‘‘Star and Garter” Hotel —is 
Petersham Park, close to which are two or three delight- 
ful brick houses of the Georgian period. There is Peter- 
sham Lodge, with its typical flat arches over the windows 
and wood stringcourse, even what some may be disposed 
to call its monotonous fenestration; but externally its 
particular feature is the entrance doorway, shown among 
the accompanying illustrations. The domed porch with 
its four Ionic columns (the bases of which, by the way, 
are happily arranged with the step) is painted a creamy- 
white color, in pleasant contrast to the red brick house. 
The windows have old-fashioned panes, but demand no 
special reference; indeed the whole house, with the excep- 
tion of its porch, exhibits nothing of particular moment, 
though its appearance is undoubtedly satisfactory and 
dignified. 

A little farther along the road is Rutland Lodge. 
This was built about 1685 (a bell at the top of the house 
bears this date), so that it belongs to the time of Queen 
Anne and not to the Georges; but it seems that some ad- 
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RUTLAND LODGE, PETERSHAM. 
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The house offers 
considerably more diversity of treatment than usual. 


: ditions were made in Georgian days. 


The wall surface is relieved by slight projections carried 
up as piers the whole height of the house. 
the doorway is a special feature. 


Here again 
It is of painted. wood, 
Whatever we may think of 
the architects of this period, they at least had an admira- 
ble sense of proportion, as this doorway exemplifies. 


protected by lead flashing. 


How many modern doorways, even to large mansions, are 
half so fine? It has been suggested that the top story of 
Rutland Lodge is a later addition, but there is practically 


nothing in support of this suggestion; indeed everything 





MAIN ENTRANCE, RUTLAND LODGE, PETERSHAM. 


points to the conclusion that the house was originally 
built as it now stands, with the exception of the kitchen 
wing on the left and a passage leading to this wing on the 
garden front. 
Close behind these houses is old Petersham Church, 
a tiny building originally erected in 1505, and now con- 
sisting of an ancient tower crowned by a wooden belfry 
with a brick nave added in 1840. The interior is very 
quaint, with its galleries and its box pews that leave only 
heads showing. 
In what is now Petersham Park, nearly opposite the 
church, was a fine house called ‘‘ Harrington’s Retreat,” 
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from the fact that it was built by the Earl of Harrington, 
after designs by Lord Burlington. It was pulled down in 


1834; the beautiful cedars seen from the road mark its site 








HOUSE, SUDBROOK PARK, PETERSHAM. 
Not far away is a red brick building known as Sud 


brook Park, consisting of a central portion faced wit] 








HAM HOUSE, RIVER FRONT 


plaster and bearing columns on the front, witl 


right and left. It was once the residence of the Duke of 





THE MANOR HOUSE, HAM. 


Argyle, who was born in Ham House. A writer says 
‘*The duke seems only at first to have built a hunting 


lodge about 1717, namely, the present drawing room and 
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KING STREET, TWICKENHAM. 


Ham House, with which the infamous Cabal* ministry is 
associated. As Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor remarks, 
when we look into the chamber where the Cabal held its 
mysterious meetings, we can almost fancy we see the 
cynical Ashley arguing with the brilliant Buckingham 
(or rather trying to educate him to argument), Clifford 
whispering to Arlington (and we all know Arlington’s 
t 


face with the black patch across the nose), and Lauder- 
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SION ROW, TWICKENHAM. 


dale, rough and ready, strident and brusque, trying to 
domineer over all, while his duchess sits leaning on her 
stick, saying very little but thinking very much. ‘* When 


Ihe letters of this word of course stand for the names of the five 
men who composed the ministry. 
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RIVER FRONT OF ORLEANS HOUSE, TWICKENHAM. 


we stand in this place we are on the very spot where an 
unprincipled ministry did its best to compass the ruin of 
a free people.”” But Ham House is too well known both 
for its architectural features and historical associations to 
call for much attention here. The illustration serves the 
present purpose, and it will suffice to add that the house 
was built in 1610, that it has a large central hall paved 
with black and white marble surrounded by an open gal- 


lery, that on the western side is a gallery ninety-two feet 








NO. 13 MONTPELIER ROW, TWICKENHAM. 
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long, that Verrio painted some of the ceilings, and that 
the iron gates are said to have been closed since they 
were opened to allow Charles the Second to escape when 
hunted by the Roundheads. 

A house which is very little known is Ham Manor 
House. The entrance front is quite disfigured by the 
covered way that leads to the gates, but the garden 
front forms a pleasant, essentially English composition, 
with its creeper over the red brick walls, its white-painted 
woodwork and weathered tiles. Inside is an old oak 





MONTPELIER ROW, TWICKENHAM 


re 


staircase. The projecting bay (of the drawing room) i 
later addition. ‘The dining room is paneled from floor to 
ceiling, the wood being grained and the beveled 
of the panels gilded. The ceiling, however, attracts the 
chief attention. This has an oval border of intertwinin; 


stems with a center design filling the space within: a re 


flection of a portion of it is seen in 


the pier glass over 


the mantel-piece. Crossing now to the other side of thx 
river and so reaching Twickenham, we find a terrace o 
houses called Sion Row, built in 1721. These, despit 


j 4 


modern blemishes, preserve their Georgian character 








FIREPLACE, NO. 13 MONTPELIER ROW, TWICKENHAM. 
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MONTPELIER ROW, TWICKENHAM. 
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The house has been very much altered. As originally 
built by Johnstone it consisted of the center block only 
and the octagonal hall; the conservatory joining these 
two, the dormers and the end bay of the main block, the 
library on the eastern side and the picture gallery on the 
north front are all additions made by the duke, as also 
the stables. It is easy to detect the difference between 
the later and the old work, the old being carried out 
in a brown-red brick with redder dressings, while 
the later work is in a livelier red brick with yellow 
strings and pilasters, caps and ornaments in light terra- 
cotta. On the garden front of what is called the library 


is a marble statue of ‘‘Malempré” by Copio, dated 


1861. The fleur-de-lis and the monogram ‘H. O. 
are conspicuous in many parts. Over the lower win- 
dows of the morning room bay on the river front are 


three plaques in the Della Robbia manner female 





STABLES, ORLEANS HOUSE, TWICKENHAM. 


heads in white on a blue ground which I understand 
were put there by the present owner about ten or fifteen 
years ago. 

Twickenham Church has a flint tower like Richmond 
Parish Church,— survivals of the older buildings,— but 
the remainder is in brick, and was rebuilt in 1715 from 
the designs of John James, the architect of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, and other London churches. 

Halfway between Twickenham and Richmond is a 
row of about twenty-four houses. These are called 
Montpelier Row. They were built about 1720; one of 
them (now known as Holyrood House) is famous as the 
residence of Alfred Tennyson in 1850, and it is possible 
that part of ‘‘In Memoriam ”’ was written here. In No. 
13 (the residence of Mr. D. S. MacColl, the well-known 
art critic), which I have selected as a typical example, 
some plain but effective wood paneling is to be seen 
and a fine fireplace on the first floor. Of the rest the 
photographs speak for themselves. 

I have now dealt with the more interesting of the old 
brick houses in the area chosen. Many others might be 
noticed, but they bear much the same character as those 
already dealt with, which serve to show clearly what 
solid and satisfactory work could be done by architects 
in England during the Georgian period. 
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Fireproofing. 


A BUILDING WITH WOODEN FLOOR JOISTS 
THAT IS ACTUALLY FIREPROOF. 
( N the evening of Wednesday, August 26, a myste- 
rious explosion started a fire on the first story of 
the large furniture store of A. H. Revell & Co. at the 
northeast corner of Wabash Avenue and Adams Street, 
Chicago. This store occupies more than ten thousand 
feet of area and is six stories high. Each story is practi- 
cally one room, only broken by columns, and on the north 
side is a handsome staircase with one wide flight and two 
narrow flights to each floor, leaving two open well holes, 
in which,since the store was originally built, open passen- 





FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION WITH IRON COLUMN AND GIRDER, 
BOTH PROTECTED; AND WOOD FLOOR JOISTS, WITH 
POROUS TILE CEILING AND DEAFENING PLASTER 
FINISH ON COLUMN, GIRDER AND CEILING. 


ger elevators have been constructed. This building was 
erected about twenty years ago from the plans of Adler 
& Sullivan, architects, and was the first of two buildings 
fireproofed according to the same system. ‘These stores 
have cast-iron columns supporting all the floors and roof, 
with double I-beam girders and white pine floor joists. 
A detailed illustration of the method of fireproofing for 
columns, girders, ceiling and floors is here given, all the 
fireproofing having been done with hand-made porous 
terra-cotta. 

About thirteen years ago the sixth story of this build- 
ing was occupied as a fringe factory, and many wooden 
partitions had been unwisely introduced. A fire, said to 
have been caused by lightning, burned out a large part 
of the contents and destroyed the skylights, but never got 
through the roof. The firemen pulled off a few of the 
ceiling tiles after the fire was out,to find if there was any 
fire behind them, but there was none. 
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About ten years ago the other building referred to 
was stocked with wall paper in closely built alleys of 
wooden pigeonholes on the second floor. A fire occurred 
directly in the center of the floor and destroyed most of 
the contents, but did not injure the building, except as to 
the window frames and interior plastering. It did not 
reach the third floor. 

The fire in the Wabash Avenue store in August last 
started in a gallery built at the east end of the first story, 
which was closely stocked with furniture. This part of 
the stock of furniture was totally destroyed, and the fire 
extended up through the well hole used by a passenger 
elevator, and was distributed through the upper floors to 
the top. But the explosion did not break a tile, and the 
fire only injured the plastering on ceilings, girders and 
columns. The grand stairway was fireproofed in the 
same manner as the girders and ceilings, the construc 
tion being with I-beam outside strings and intermediate 
wooden carriages, the only exposed combustible part 
being the treads of wood. It was plastered with Keene's 
cement and elaborately moulded. ‘The platforms were 
carried by two fireproofed cast-iron columns from founda 
tion to sixth story. The Keene’s cement work was only 
slightly injured. 

The fire was extinguished in one hour after it started 
and the loss of goods is said to have been $50,0 The 
building could be repaired in a week. 

This and the other experiences of actual fires above 
alluded to (which were described in THE BrickBuUILDE! 
at the time) are other illustrations of the efficiency of 
system of fireproofing carefully executed many years 
ago, which has been discarded and is practically ‘‘ out 
date.”’ Even this building would now be rated by th 
present building ordinances of Chicago as ‘‘slow burt 
ing construction.” But it seems it did not burn at all 
It is not an example of the average of work done twenty 
years ago, but was then an exception. However, it was 
not an accident, but a deliberate performance intended to 
get the greatest possible fire protection when wooden floot 
and roof joists are used. It was not expensive either 


ARTIFICIAL STONE. 

- VER since the possibilities of concrete were disco 

« ered, and this carries us back thousands of years 
attempts have been made to produce with cement an arti 
ficial stone, but thus far there have been almost no su 
cesses. That is to say, concrete for external walls can be 
used with a very fair degree of success in climates lik« 
Florida or Southern California, but at the most they have 
given only qualified successes in northern latitudes, and 
thus far the only composite material, if it can be so termed, 
which has been a complete success is burnt clay. If it 
can not be depended upon for an external wall when 
subjected merely to dead loads, is it wise to employ it 
where subjected to transverse and shearing strains, as is 
the case in all the suspended constructions and wherever 
it is reinforced by steel? Lacking a better, material, con- 
crete can unquestionably be used in some forms with per- 
fect safety, but modern experience has certainly shown 
that any virtues possessed by concrete in floor or wall 
construction are shared in even greater measure by terra- 
cotta, in addition to which the latter material has a perma- 
nence which no other composite can offer. 
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at a standstill, particularly the new school buildings, 
which affect thousands of children. Workingmen are 
seen everywhere idle and apparently unhappy, their fam- 


oe ; z travel around the city and see so many large operations 
Selected Miscellany. 


HINTS ON DESIGN IN TERRA-COTTA. 


1 
s11 
Lid 


The accon panying 


ustration (Fig. 1) is that of part 
of an ideal terra-cotta pier, made for the Hayden-Clinton 
National Bank building, Frank L. Packard, architect 
The probable ariation in the lengths of these pier blocks, 


| 
1 shrinkage 


due to unequa 
in drying and burning, is 
about one-quarter inch, 
and in the hands of the 


= 7 . : “4 
careless or inexperienced 





nay be more but the 
r'YMPANUM, CHURCH OF EPIPHANY, PITTSBURG, PA. 
Edward Stot Architect Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co., Makers 
ilies suffering, yet they hold out, believing as they do in 
a | . . . : Z 
nny their walking delegates, or afraid to oppose them. 





The New York City Board of Education has approved 





DETAIL BY E. C. JONES, ARCHITECT. 


© asniar forming Winkle Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 
1} epa theretore id its of pertect 
( plans for the first six-story schoolhouse to be erected in 
rast. a sketch of another the city and probably the forerunner of the skyscraper 


school. It is the first grammar school to have elevators, 





HOUSE, SHORT HILLS, N. J. DETAIL BY B. H. MARSHALL, ARCHITECT. 
; ines Atlantic Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 
& Ss er, Architects. ( 1 with American S_ Tile 
Roofing Tile & Terra-Cotta ( 4 
and probably numerous others will follow. The problem 
er is shown (Fig. 2), which is not designed for terra- of providing sufficient school accommodations for a large 
tta It admits of no alignment and will produce a city is exceedingly difficult and serious, and in New York 
ragged jamb line F. WaGner. it seems impossible to keep pace with the increase in 


population. This new school will have, besides four huge 
elevators which will hold thirty pupils each, a series of 
escalators, or moving stairways; it will have ground 
measurements of 200 x 75 feet, a height of 200 feet, and 
will cost at least $400,000, exclusive of the value of the 


NEW YORK NOTES. 
Building interests in this city are almost in a state of 
stagnation, owing to the long continued fight of the labor 


unions against the employers. It is a pitiful sight to 











THE 


site. If capacity is meas- 
ured by the number of 
classrooms, this will be 
the largest school in the 
city, for it will have 
ninety-seven classes. 


McKim, Mead & 
White are preparing 
plans for a new building 
for Columbia Univer- 
sity, for which Joseph 
Pulitzer has given 
It will be 
used as a school of jour- 
nalism. 


. 
$1,000,000. 


In the future the old 
and almost defunct Sta- 





DETAIL BY JOHN E. SCHARSMITH, 
ARCHITECT. 
Brick, Terra-Cotta & Tile Co., Makers. 


ten Island ferry is to be owned 
and operated by the city,and elab- 
orate plans are being made to re- 
model the entire system. The ter- 
minal ferry houses are being 
planned by Carrétre & Hastings 
and Snelling & Potter. 


Plans are being completed by 
Israels & Harder for an eleven- 
story apartment hotel to be built 
on Columbus Avenue and Seven- 
tieth Street. It will be built of 
limestone, brick and terra-cotta 
and will cost $550,000. 

The plans for the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 
terminal, Thirty-first to Thirty-third streets, and Sev- 
enth to Ninth avenues, are now practically complete in 
the office of McKim, Mead & White. Work has been 
delayed, however, owing to the indecision of the com- 
pany’s engineers regarding the track system, the plan for 
which will determine the foundations of the superstruc- 
ture. The new terminal will be a four-story brick build- 
ing containing the offices of the various departments, and 
the passengers’ waiting room will be surmounted by a 
dome rising seven or eight stories in height. 


Hunt & Hunt are preparing plans for the new 69th 
Regiment armory to be built on Lexington Avenue, 
Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth streets. The cost of 
the building is estimated at $600,000. 


The Grueby Faience Company are supplying their deco- 
rative faience for fourteen of the first-class stations of the 
New York subway. Heins & La Farge are the architects. 








DETAIL BY HERTS & TALLANT, ARCHITECTS, 
Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 
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THE THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUALCONVENTION, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 
CLEVELAND, OCTOBER rs TO 17. 


The Thirty-seventh Annual Convention of the Ameri 
can Institute of Architects will be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, October 15 to 17 inclusive. 

Mr. John Ely, vice-president of the Pennsylvania Rail 
road and also vice-president of the American Academy of 
Rome, will discuss the general subject of the necessity 
and value of well-trained men to execute the future artis 
tic work in the United States and the value of the School 
of Rome for producing educated artists. 

On the subject of Mural Painting and the facilities for 
its study in the School of Rome, papers will be pre 
pared by Mr. John La Farge and Mr. E. A. 

Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens will prepare a paper on the 


Blashfield 


development of sculpture in this country and the advan 
tages for the study of sculpture in the 
School of Rome. 
Mr. Austin W. 
American students at the 


Lord, one of the 
School of 
Rome, will discuss the question of al 
chitectural study in this school 

Papers are expected from a distin- 
guished Italian on the City of Rome, 
and from Mr. Mowbray, the managing 
director of the Academy in Rome, on 
the School and its Methods of Study 
and Management. 

The president’s address and the 
various committee reports will be 


teresting. Arrangements will be mad 


for reduced rates, 
and there will be 
various entertain- 
ments during the 
convention. 


FIFTH 
ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF 
THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL 
LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA, 
ST. LOUIS, OC- 
TOBER 5 AND 6. 


THE 


The coming 
convention of the 
Architectural 
League of Amer- 





DETAIL BY V. 


HUGO KOEHLER, 
ARCHITECT. 
New Jersey Terra-Cotta Co., Makers 
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ica, which is to take place in St. Louis, October 5 and 6, 
will undoubtedly be of great interest. It is needless to 
say that the local committee have prepared a program 


which is not only instructive but interesting. The fact 


i ee ee 
“ ' Sesame 





COLBURN, ARCHITECTS, 


( Makers 


ntion is to be held at St. Louis in advance 
makes possible an archi- 

investigation of the work already completed that 
ea sti e as is unusual Many of the Ex- 
ctically completed; many are in 
architecture and 


} f +} ] 1a 
1 } 1¢ inascape 


indscape gardening is still in a formative Stage. But 





CHAPMAN SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 


shed by Fiske & C Bostor Agents 


the Exposition is assuming a sufficiently developed ap- 
pearance to make a careful study of it by experts most 
profitable 

The convention will hold some of its sessions at the 
World's Fair grounds: on Monday in the Administration 
Building, and on Tuesday morning and possibly afternoon 
in the Art Museum. Papers of interest are to be read 


and the usual routine business to be disposed of. 
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UNION CLUB, NEW YORK CITY. 
John Dufais, Architect. 
Enameled Brick furnished by American Enameled Brick & Tile Co. 


NOTICE TO THE CLAY TRADE. 

The financial difficulty into which the American Clay- 
Working Machinery Company has been drawn will not 
in any way affect the continued operation of the Bucyrus 
Orders for 
new machinery and repairs will be filled with the usual 


and Willoughby plants at their full capacity. 


promptness and on the usual terms. 

It has been the aim of this company in the past to 
put upon the market a line of machinery built strictly on 
merits, and the patronage extended was a gratifying evi- 
dence that the quality of their machinery was appre- 
ciated. A continuation of that same generous patronage 
will be more than ever appreciated at this time and will 
be reciprocated by a watchful care after the interests of 
patrons. 


ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY. 


THe ArcHITECTS’ DIRECTORY AND SPECIFICATION INDEX 
FOR 1903-4. Containing a complete list of the archi- 
tects in the United States and Canada. Classified by 
states and towns, indicating those who are members 
of the American Institute of Architects, also the 
names of the officers and locations of the differ- 
ent architectural associations in the United . States. 
Prepared with the greatest care to secure accuracy 
both in names and location. One octavo volume, red 
cloth. Price $2. New York: Wm. T. Comstock. 





SCHOOL, PITTSBUKG, PA. 
S. T. McClaren, Architect. 
Covered with Tiles made by Ludowici Roofing Tile Co. 











DETAILS BY GEORGE H, 


ARCHITECT. 


STREETON, 
Excelsior Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


founding and other matters of infor- 
mation. Architectural schools are also 


given. 





IN GENERAL. 


Celadon Roofing Tile will be used 
on three new buildings for the Metro- 
politan Water Board of Massachusetts, 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, architects. 


Charles Bacon, Boston representa- 
tive, reports the following new con- 
tracts for Sayre & Fisher Company 
brick: Beacon Hill Trust Company 
building, Boston, W. G. Preston, archi- 
tect; Registry of Deeds building, Ded- 
ham, Mass., and building for Simmons 
College, Boston, Peabody & Stearns, 
architects. 


An interesting and valuable cata- 
logue has just been issued by the Cleve- 


THE 


oe 


Considerable 
space has been 
given to architec- 
tural societies, as 
far as possible giv- 
ing names of offi- 
cers and addresses 
of secretaries. 
Lists of publica- 
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‘poems 
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BUILDING, 





FIFTH AVENUE, NEW 
Cc. 


the 
and valuable be- 
cause the price 


each 
are given. It is 
pocket size, and 
its contents are 
presented in the 


company, 


dimensions 
shape 





tions devoted to most concise 

this interest have and business- 

also been given, like manner. 

with subscription Among the 
prices, date of recent cCOn-  pgraiL 


YORK. 


lt. Berg, Architect 


, ¢ +c. Irace iol * « ry nm . . . , 
land Hydraulic Press Brick Company, ‘erra-Cotta furnished by the New York Architectural 
Terra-Cotta Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Interesting because 


of the illustration of the many molded shapes made by 





DETAIL BY E. O. FALLIS, ARCHITECT. 
Conkling-Armstrong Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 





dence for F. 


R. 


Price, architect. 


THE 


HA 
7O 


MODELLED 
THE ECOLE DE 
ING 
ARCHAEOLOGY, 


THE COMMITTEE 


NE 


SOCIETY OF 


S ESTABLISHED A 


DRAUGHTSMEN 
ON THE 
BEAL 
FREQUENT 
EC. 

FOR INFORMATION 


W YORK CITY. 


are 


architects; 


Halsey, Tuxedo Park, 


PROBLI 


BY ST. LOUIS 
tracts closed by 
Terra-Cotta and 


the 
National 


follow ing’: 


Bank, 


St. Ann’ 


the 
Tile C 


pany for architectural terra-cotta 


Allentown, 
Jacoby, Weishampel & 


TERRA-COTTA CO, 


Brick, 
om 
Allentown 
Pa., 
Bigg 


Monastery 


11 
Lil 


S 
building, Scranton, Pa., and St 
Mary’s Church, Plymouth, P: 
Owen McGlynn, architect; build 
ing for Buffalo Milk Compar 
Buffalo, N. Y., S. H. Wood1 
architect; sub-station for the 
Metropolitan Street Railwa 


Company, Yonkers, N. Y., A. \ 


Porter, architect. 
The Whit« 
Cotta 


furnished the follow 


Brick 


i? 


Company hay 






with terra-cotta: United Bank 
building, New Milford, Cont 

Wilson Potter, architect; office 
building, 21 Liberty Street, New 
York City, Butler & Rodman, 
architects: office building, Hud 
son and Franklin streets, New 
York City, G. Howard Chamber 
lin, architect; apartment hotel, 
127-135 West 43d Street, Nev 
York City, Mulliken & Moeller, 


architects; 


residence for F 


> ’ 
x } 
Rot 


ert Schell, Northfield, Mass., Bruce Price, architect; resi 
New York, Bruce 


BEAUX-ARTS ARCHITECTS 


FREE COURSE OF STUDY, OP! 
AND STUDENTS Of NY CIT} 
GENERAL PLAN PURSUED Aji 
X-ARTS IN PARIS, AND COMPRIS 
US IN ORDERS, DESIGNS 
PPLY TO THE SECRETARY Of 
ON EDUCATION, 37 EAST 33D STREET 
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Competition for a Public Library 


First Prize, $500 Second Prize, $200 Third Prize, $100 


PROGRAM 


T is assumed that a public library is to be presented to a town located in the middle west. 
This town occupies a picturesque position in a rolling country bordering one of the Great 
Lakes and is the seat of a small but important college. The public square is a park which 
is assumed to be 300 feet wide and upwards of 1,000 feet long. At one end is already built 
the town hall, and at the opposite end will be placed the library. The ground rises gently 
towards the proposed site, so that the position will be a commanding one. The whole front- 
age of 300 feet will be given to the library and its approaches, and the entire depth of the lot 
is 200 feet. The total rise from the curb line to the center of the lot is 10 feet, and the grade 
falls off towards the rear 1 foot in 40. Sidewise the grade falls off equally each way from the center 
10 feet to the boundary lines. The building must set back a distance of 75 feet from the front line, 
and the approach must be treated in an architectural manner. 

The exterior of the building is to be designed entirely in terra-cotta, and colored terra-cotta or 
faience may be introduced as a feature of the design. 

The following accommodation is to be provided for in plan. The dimensions given are only ap- 
proximate and may be modified as required by the exigencies of the design : 

First Story. Vestibule, 200 sq. ft.; periodical room, 1,000 sq. ft.; reference library and reading 
room, 1,000 sq. ft.; general delivery room, 600 sq. ft.; trustees’ room, 350 sq. ft.; librarian’s room, 
350 sq. ft.; stack room, 1,500 sq. ft. 

Second Story. Children’s room, 500 sq. ft.; music room, 500 sq. ft. ; exhibition room, 500 sq. ft. ; 
two rooms for special collections, 500 sq. ft. each. 

It is assumed that the lavatories, storerooms, etc., are all to be located in the basement, which is 
to be raised sufficiently above the finished grade to allow of fair lighting. There are to be two flights 
of stairs leading to the second story, but they are not to be made a prominent feature. It will be 
assumed that the heating plant is entirely distinct from the building, there being consequently no 
provision made for a chimney, but space should be provided for ample ventilation flues. 

Drawings Required. An elevation at a scale of 1-16 inch to the foot, which is to show the 
entire frontage of the lot, 300 feet, and to indicate the treatment of approaches. There are also to 
be sketch plans of the first and second floors at a scale of 1-32 inch to the foot, and details drawn 
at a scale of 3-4 inch to the foot showing the character of the design and the construction of the 
terra-cotta. The elevation is to appear upon one sheet, and the details and plans upon another. 
The width and length of each sheet shall be in proportion of three to four and not exceed 24 x 32 
inches. All drawings are to be made in black ink without wash or color. 

It must be borne in mind that one of the chief objects of this competition is to encourage the study 
of the use of architectural terra-cotta. No limitation of cost need be considered, but the designs must 
be made such as would be suitable for the location, for the character of the building and for the mate- 
rial in which it is to be executed. The details should indicate in a general manner the jointing of the 
terra-cotta and the sizes of the blocks. 

In awarding the prizes the intelligence shown in the constructive use of terra-cotta will be a point 
taken largely into consideration. 

Every set of drawings is to be signed by a nom de plume or device, and accompanying same is to 
be a sealed envelope with the nom de plume on the exterior and containing the true name and address 
of the contestant. 

The drawings are to be delivered flat at the office of THE BRICKBUILDER, 85 Water Street, 
Boston, Mass., on or before October 31, 1903. 

The designs will be judged by three well-known members of the architectural profession. 





For the design placed first in this competition there will be given a prize of $500. 
For the design placed second a prize of $200 
For the design placed third a prize of $100. 


All drawings submitted in this competition are to become the property of THE BRICKBUILDER, 
and the right is reserved to publish any or all of them. 

We are enabled to offer prizes of the above-mentioned amounts largely through the liberality of the 
terra-cotta manufacturers who are represented in the advertising columns of THE BRICKBUILDER. 

This competition is open to every one. 
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PLATES 65 and 72. 
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PLATE 66. 
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FRONT ELEVATION. 


HOSPITAL AT PLYMOUTH, MASS 
WILLIAM ATKINSON, ARCHITECT. 
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FRONT ELEVATION, HOUSE, OAK PARK, 
GEORGE W. MAHER, ARCHITECT. 
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PLATES 68 and 69. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN. FIRST FLOOR PLAN, 
PLANS, HOUSE FOR DR. GEORGE S. ISHAM, CHICAGO, ILL. 
JAMES GAMBLE ROGERS, ARCHITECT. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


J HOSPITAL AT PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
WILLIAM ATKINSON, ARCHITECT. 
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